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■t  iUj  %Jrwo  ^ur/^^   S.   E.   DAWSON. 

OWEVER  true  it  may  be  that  the  history  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  is  merely  the  biography  of  a  few 
great  men,  such  zxi  assertion  cannot  be   made 
concerning  the  history  of  America.     Hence  the 
history  of  the  New  World,  though  it  may  lack  the  strong 
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Since  the  preceding  paper  was  written,  Piince  Edward  Island  has  joined  the 
Confederation  ant'  its  currency  has  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 


"kept  in  wampum  and  beaver  skins.  That  currency  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  more  stable  than  others  ;  for,  in  that 
year,  complaints  were  made  of  its  increasing  depreciation, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Amsterdam  credited  all 
its  colonial  officials  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  additional 
salary  in  beaver  skins  to  cover  their  loss,  a  precedent  too 
seldom  followed  in  later  and  more  progx^essive  times. 

During  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  English 
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'    '.A  a^'  t^^  <^-T/^^Y   S.   E.   DAWSON. 

"  ^OWEVER  true  it  may  be  that  the  history  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  is  merely  the  biography  of  a  few 
great  men,  such  an  assertion  cannot  be  made 
concerning  the  history  of  America.  Hence  the 
history  of  the  New  World,  though  it  may  lack  the  strong 
personal  interest  which  attaches  to  the  record  of  great  kings, 
statesmen,  or  generals,  has  the  surpassin'j  interest  of  being 
the  record  of  experiments,  political,  social  and  religious,  of 
some  of  the  most  highly  gifted  races  of  Europe,  made  under 
conditions  of  singular  freedom,  both  from  the  straitened 
forms  of  old  world  society,  and  from  the  dominating  indi- 
viduality of  gi  eat  men.  Social  experiments  in  America  have 
succeeded  or  failed  in  consequence  of  their  inherent  virtues 
or  defects,  and  have  not  been  strained  by  outward  pressure 
beyond  their  natural  limits.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  chro- 
nicle some  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  the 
New  W^-'-ld  in  the  important  department  of  finance.  We 
do  not  hope  to  establish  any  theory  of  money,  or  elicit  any 
new  principle.  Experiments  are  still  being  made,  and,  doubt- 
less, the  true  theory  will  in  time  appear. 

In  America,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  every 
conceivable  form  of  currency  has  been  tried.  The  accounts 
of  the  New  Netherlands  (now  New  York  State)  were,  in  1662, 
kept  in  wampum  and  beaver  skins.  That  currency  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  more  stable  than  others  ;  for,  in  that 
year,  complaints  were  made  of  its  increasing  depreciation, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Amsterdam  credited  all 
its  colonial  officials  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  additional 
salary  in  beaver  skins  to  cover  their  loss,  a  precedent  too 
seldom  followed  in  later  and  more  progressive  times. 

During  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  English 
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colonies  whatever  exchanges  were  not  made  by  barter  were- 
made  in  a  specie  currency,  consisting  mainly  of  French  and 
Spanish  coins.  These,  bemg  much  worn  and  depreciated  by 
constant  clipping,  were  often  weighed  out  in  primitive  style, 
and  settlements  were  made,  and  salaries  fixed,  in  ounces  of 
silver-plate.  Curious  complaints  were  made  to  the  Home 
authorities,  and  recriminations  were  frequent  between  the 
colonies  regarding  the  clipping  and  defacing  of  coins.  The 
dollar  or  piece  of  eight  reals,  passed  at  a  different  rate  in 
each  colony  and  the  colonial  legislatures  all  fancied  that 
the  best  way  of  attracting  money  was  to  raise  its  no- 
minal value.  Competing  traders,  even  in  the  same  colony, 
vied  with  each  other  in  giving  the  highest  nominal  value  to 
the  dollar.  Pennsylvania  endeavoured  to  draw  money  from 
New  York  by  calling  the  legal  value  of  a  dollar  7s.  6d.  New 
York  had  previously  made  the  same  attempt  on  Massachu- 
setts by  fixing  upon  6s.  gd,  and  New  Jersey  got  the  better  of 
both  in  the  current  opinion  of  that  day  by  allowing  /s,  8d.. 
for  the  same  coin.  These  rates  varied  by  colonial  enact- 
ment from  time  to  time,  and  Governor  Hunter,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, writing  to  the  board  of  Trade  at  London,  "  doubts  if  it 
"  be  in  the  power  of  men  or  angels  to  beat  out  of  the  heads. 
"  of  the  people  of  this  continent  a  silly  notion  that  they  gain 
"  by  the  augmentation  of  the  value  of  pieces  of  plate,"  (/.  e., 
dollars.)  This  notion  is  held  to  the  present  day  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  where  it  is  still  supposed  that  money  stays 
upon  the  Island  because  the  nominal  value  of  the  shilling 
sterling  is  is.  6d.  currency.  The  Boston  people  of  those- 
days  were  not,  however,  so  easily  beaten,  although  they  kept 
the  value  of  the  dollar  below  the  rate  in  the  other  colonies. 
One  of  the  Governors  of  New  York  makes  earnest  appeal 
to  London  against  them,  "  because  having  the  main  foreign 
"  trade,  they  bring  goods  to  New  York  which  the;/  will  sell 
"  only  for  good  heavy  mone}'-,  which  they  carry  aw  ly  and  clip,, 
•'  and  then  send  back  this  light  money  to  New  Yet  ^l  for  bread- 
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■"  stuffs,  which  they  ship  to  the  West  Indies  and  undersell 
"  the  New  Yorkers  there  in  their  own  oroductions."  The 
indignant  governor  calls  loudly  for  the  interference  of  the 
Mother  country  to  check  those  singular  financial  operations 
of  the  lively  Bostonians.  Throughout  all  the  correspondence 
between  the  colonial  governors  and  the  Mother  country  the 
necessity  of  one  general  standard  of  value  was  continually 
urged,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Home  Government  and  their 
officers  to  that  end  were  as  continually  and  pertinaciously 
thwarted  by  the  colonists  in  their  various  assemblies. 

Still  at  that  time,  the  currency,  such  as  it  was,  was  of  gold 
and  silver.  Schuyler  and  Dillon,  who  made  an  expedition 
into  Canada  in  1698,  report  with  apparent  surprise  that 
there  the  currency  consisted  of  paper  only,  but  the  power  of 
a  paper  currency  was  shortly  after  discovered  by  the  English 
colonists,  and  Massachusetts,  as  usual,  took  the  lead. 
Although  the  need  of  it  was  not  so  much  felt  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  which  had  a  large  foreign  trade,  the  people  elsewhere 
were  often  in  great  straits  for  the  want  of  some  medium  of 
•exchange.  The  colonists  could  live  in  a  rough  sort  of  abun- 
dance— they  had  no  need  for  food  or  shelter ;  but  the  pres- 
sing wants  of  existence  being  easily  satisfied  there  soon  arose  a 
demand  for  Manufactured  goods — the  luxuries  ofthe  old  world. 
Moreover  the  settlers  were  continually  extending  their  bound- 
aries— and  subduing  new  land,  and  their  capital  was  thus 
being  fixed  as  fast  as  acquired,  consequently  they  were  al- 
ways heavily  in  debt  to  the  Mother  country,  the  exportable 
money  was  incessantly  swept  away  to  England  by  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  trade,  and  large  communities  were  frequently 
reduced  to  barter,  for  want  of  a  common  measure  of  value. 

The  Navigation  Laws,  so  far  as  they  were  observed,  ten- 
ded greatly  to  increase  this  inconvenience  by  compelling,  or 
seeking  to  compel  the  colonies  to  trade  with  England  alone, 
and  thus  aiminig  to  centre  in  England  all  the  profits  of  both 
sides  of  the  American  trade.     The  staples  of  America,  such 
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as  tobacco,  indigo,  and  (from  the  West  Indies)  sufjar,  could  be 
exported  to  no  other  European  port  but  EngUmd  ;  they  might 
be  sent  to  other  British  colonies  but  only  on  payment  of  an 
export  duty.  The  colonists  could  legally  import  manufactur- 
ed goods  from  England  alone,  thus  paying  the  price  demand- 
ed by  the  English  merchant,  while  their  own  exports  could 
not  bring  in  the  often  glutted  English  markets  their  fair  value 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
available  money  always  gravitated  towards  England,  and,  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  have  enforced  these  laws  strictly,  the 
Americans  could  never  hav(^  had  any  money  with  which  to 
eke  out  their  remittances  in  produce. 

These  laws  were,  however,  in  practice  almost  wholly  dis- 
regarded. There  grew  up  between  the  commercial  colonies 
and  the  foreign  West  Indies  and  Spanish  Main  a  large  and 
lucrative  traffic.  The  Boston  merchants  pushed  their  ven- 
tures everywhere,  and  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colo- 
nics— the  lumber,  fish,  and  grain,  found  a  near  and  ready 
market  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  There 
they  were  exchanged  for  specie — the  gold  and  the  silver, 
which  were  staple  exports  of  Mexico, — and  hence  the  coins 
of  Spain,  the  doubloon,  and  especially  the  dollar,  became  the 
standard  coins  used  in  American  trade,  although  the  no- 
minal currency  was  calculated  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
With  the  money  so  obtained  remittances  were  made  to 
England  ;  for  the  Spaniards  had  little  the  colonists  stood  in 
need  of  The  English  trade  was  thus  fed  by  a  systematic  in- 
fraction of  English  law,  conived  at  by  everybody,  so  long  as 
the  French  power  remained  unbroken  in  Canada.  When 
that  fell  the  latent  divergence  of  interest  became  apparent, 
and  the  attempt  of  Parliament  to  stop  this  illicit  trade  by 
enforcing  the  Navigation  Act  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Am- 
erican Revolution—the  Stamp  Act  was  the  pretext. 

The  specie  thus  obtained  and  the  heavy  tobacco  remittan- 
ces from  Virginia  could  not  pay  the  debts  of  the  colonists  and 
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leave  sufficient  money  for  domestic  use.  The  colonists  were 
always  pushing  their  settlements  westward,  and  the  drain  of 
money  to  ICn^dand  was  continual.  Moreover  the  incessant 
wars  with  the  Canadians  and  with  the  Indians  often  demand- 
ed great  exertions  from  the  Colonial  Governments,  Then 
the  wonderful  power  of  paper  money  was  called  into  requi- 
sition. The  various  Governments  (Virginia  excepted)  issued 
Bills  of  Credit  for  five  shillint^s  and  upwards  ;  with  these  they 
tided  over  great  emergencies,  and,  as  they  became  accustom- 
ed to  them,  they  paid  with  these  current  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  seemed  to  the  colonists  that  they  had  discover- 
ed a  new  El  Dorado.  In  some  colonics  loan  offices  were 
opened  by  Government,  and  these  bills  loaned  to  private  par- 
ties on  land  security  at  interest.  In  Rhode  Island  the  in- 
terest might  be  paid  in  hemp,  flax,  or  other  produce,  so  that 
in  appearance  the  Government  derived  an  ample  revenue 
without  imposing  a  tax.  The  bills  were  made  a  legal  ten- 
der, and  as  last  as  one  set  of  bills  matured,  others  in  increased 
amount  were  issued.  The  Government  and  the  people  were 
mutually  accommodated,  the  currency  passed  readily  from 
hand  to  hand,  satisfying  all  the  domestic  exchanges,  and 
causing  for  years  a  great  apparent  prosperity ;  but  the  in- 
evitable result  followed.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  issue  but 
the  moderation  of  the  people  who  were  the  issuers,  In  1738 
one  specie  dollar  in  Massachusetts  would  buy  five,  in  North 
Carolina  fourteen^  and  in  South  Carolina  eight  paper  dollars. 
Massachusetts,  ever  in  advance,  was  the  first  to  push  these 
issues  to  the  utmost,  and  the  first  to  abandon  them.  The 
great  efforts  made  by  that  colony  in  1745  in  fitting  out  the 
expedition  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Louisbourg, 
brought  the  currency  and  credit  of  the  Province  to  its  lowest 
ebb  ;  and  the  evils  of  unrestrained  paper  issues  became  so 
apparent  that  when  England,  exulting  in  the  prowess  of  her 
daughter  colony,  refunded  the  cost  of  the  expedition,  the 
grant  was  used  to  place  the  currency  upon  a  specie   basis, 
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which  continued  until  the  Rcvokition.  The  GovernmrTic 
brou'jjht  up  all  its  outstanilinj^^  bills  by  paying  one  Spanish 
dollar  (six  shillinj^s  leijal  par  value)  for  every  45s.  of  the  old- 
er, or  lis.  3d.  of  the  more  recent  issue.  This  somewhat 
sharp  financial  operation  was  justified  by  the  consideration 
that,  the  bills  being  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  original 
holders,  and  being  largely  depreciated,  to  pay  their  nominal 
value  would  be  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  people,  to  which 
the  "  people  "  generally  f)bjected. 

The  other  colonies  (Virginia  excepted)  never  afterwards 
obtained  a  specie  currency.  Pennsylvania  in  1723  issued  a 
small  quantity  of  paper  at  five  years  date.  In  1729  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  a 
further  issue.  His  pamphlet  "  Considerations  on  the  ne- 
cessity and  value  of  a  paper  currency  "  largely  influenced 
public  opinion,  and  the  printing  of  the  issue  which  was  en- 
trusted to  him  probably  tended  to  strengthen  his  convictions. 
Writing  in  his  later  years  he  confesses,  however,  that  his 
views  had  changed,  and  that  paper  money  might  be  abused  ; 
but  the  current  theory  among  the  people  then  was,  that  as 
gold  was  representative  of  value,  so  paper  was  a  represen- 
tative of  gold,  and  of  value,  by  a  double  substitution.  So 
firmly  wedded  did  the  people  become  to  paper  money  that 
even  in  Massachusetts,  when  the  Assembly  were  making 
efforts  to  return  to  a  specie  basis,  riots  occurred  among  the 
country  people,  who  fancied  it  was  a  plot  of  the  rich  Boston 
merchants  to  sweep  up  all  the  money  for  their  English  re- 
mittances. 

Paper  money  being  as  before  stated,  a  legal  tender  in 
most  of  the  colonies,  strange  feats  of  finance  were  performed. 
Instead  of  remitting  to  England,  payment  was  often  made 
to  a  resident  agent,  who  would  be  compelled  to  receive  the 
amount  in  paper  at  its  nominal  value.  Sometimes  the  debt- 
or class  would  get  control  of  the  issues,  then  money  would 
be  abundant,  and  mortgages,  contracted  in  more  unpropitious 
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times,  would  be  paid  off.  Ayjaiii  other  interests  would  yet 
the  upper  hand,  issues  would  be  checked  and  money  would 
become  scarce,  then  niort'^aj^es  would  be  forecloseci  and  pro- 
perty brout^iit  to  SheriiT's  sale,  when  all  who  had  ready 
money  miyht  buy  to  advantage.  Specie  was  a  premium,  va- 
ryinj^  in  each  colony  with  the  amount  of  the  paper  issue,  and 
differing  at  different  times  in  the  same  colony.  The  injus- 
tice became  so  great  that  in  the  year  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
Parliament  pas-sed  a  law  forbidding  Colonial  Legislatures  to 
make  paper  a  legal  tender,  a  law  which  caused  great  bitter- 
ness in  the  Middle  Colonics,  and  which  is  alluded  to  among 
others  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  where  the  king  is 
arrained  for  "  having  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most 
wholesome,  just  and  good." 

Putting  aside,  however,  for  the  present  all  considerations 
of  the  fluctuations  casucd  by  paper  money,  it  must  be  observ- 
ed that  there  was  all  the  while  a  legal  parof  exchange,  dffer- 
ing  in  each  colony,  based  on  a  value  of  the  pound  sterling 

Thus  in  Massachusetts  ;^i  stg.=;^i  6s.  8d.  currency.  In 
New  York  £i  stg.=/  15s.  6}{d.  currency.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia £1  stg.=;^i  13s.  4d.  currency.  In  South  Carolina  £l. 
stg.=^i  OS.  8  8/9d.  currency.  The  sterling  pound  had  four 
different  values  in  as  many  West  India  Islands,  and  a  yet 
different  one  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Newfoundland.  The  ex- 
change book  of  Colonial  days  "  Wright's  American  Negotia- 
tor," was  a  thick  octavo,  giving  the  rates  of  premium  up  to 
one  thousand  per  cent.  These  old  currencies  even  now  lin- 
ger in  the  speech  of  the  country  people.  1  Massachusetts 
16%  cents  is  now  often  called  a  shilling,  for  it  was  the  sixth 
part  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  which  used  to  pass  for  six  shillings. 
In  New  York  a  shilling  still  means  I2^  cents,  because  the 
Spanish  dollar,  was  eight  shillings  at  legal  par  in  colonial 
days  ;  and  in  Ontario  the  same  usage,  inherited  from  the 
U.  E.  loyalists,  still  prevails. 

In  all  this  chaos  of  currencies  it  is  pleasant  to  find  one 
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fixed  value  which  endured  during  nearly  all  the  period  we 
have  been  concerned  with,  and  which,  although  it  has  disap- 
peared in  outward  form,  is  yet  present  latently  in  every  ex- 
change calculation  made  at  this  present  day — we  mean  the 
old  Spanish  dollar.  We  have  already  seen  how  it  became 
the  almost  universal  coin  in  America,  and  during  nearly  the 
whole  Colonial  period,  namely,  up  to  the  year  1772,  it  con- 
tained the  same  quantity  of  pure  silver. 

There  were  in  circulation  four  kinds  of  dollars,  viz. : — "Se- 
ville pieces  of  eight,"  "  Mexican  pieces  of  eight,"  "  Pillar 
pieces  of  eight,"  "Peru  pieces  of  eight."  These  pieces,  of 
the  value  of  eight  reals  Spanish  "old  plate,"  were  all  called 
"dollars,"  and  were  all  of  the  same  weight — 17  dwts.  9  to 
12  grains  of  silver,  of  a  standard  Oneness  of  11  parts  pure 
silver  to  one  of  alloj^  But  the  legal  par  at  which  they  pass- 
ed differed  very  much  in  the  colonies.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  it  was  6s.  in  Massachusetts,  8s.  in  New  York, 
7s.  6d.  in  Pennsylvania,  and  4s.  8d.  in  South  Carolina.  Very 
early  in  Colonial  history  the  inconvenience  of  a  varying  par 
was  felt  by  many,  and  the  governors  especially  urged  the 
Home  authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Accordingly  in  1707, 
the  sixth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  declaring  the  value  at  which  foreign 
coins  should  pass  in  the  colonies.  This  enactment  was  based 
upon  careful  assays,  and  fixed  the  value  of  the  Spanish  coins 
as  follows  : — 

Seville  piec-.-s  of  eight  "  old  plate," 

Mexico 

Pillar  "  '* 

Peru 

It  was  also  enacted  that  in  future  the  dollar  .should  not  te 
accounted  for  in  any  of  the  colonies  above  the  rate  of  6s.  cur- 
rency. This  statute  was  uterly  disregarded  in  America,  and 
like  most  other  Imperial  statutes,  became  a  dead  letter. 
Some  attempt  was  made  in   New  York  by  the  governor  ':o 


4s.  6d.  Stg. 
4s.  6d. 
4s.  6^d. " 
4s.  5d-     " 
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enfSrce  it,  but  the  proclamation  was  withdrawn,  because,  as 
the  governor  alleged  in  excuse,  "  it  was  injurious  to  the  trade 
"  of  New  York  to  cry  down  the  value  of  the  dollar  while  the 
"  neighbourir.^  colony  of  Massachusetts  treated  the  Statute 
"  with  contempt."  The  letters  of  the  New  York  officials  ot 
those  days  arc  very  plaintive  concerning  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Boston  people,  who  seem  always  to  ha  /e  done  as  they  liked, 
and  to  have  paid  no  more  attention  tj  an  Imperial  statute  which 
might  not  meet  their  approval,  than  to  a  Papal   bull.     This 

statute  had,  however, theelTectof  placing  anauthoritativevalue 
in  sterling  money  on  the  coin  most  in  use  in  America. 

The  value  of  the  Spanish  dollar  was  based  not  only  upon 
its  weight  and  fineness,  but,  of  course,  upon  a  comparison 
with  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  British  silver  coins  then 
in  use.  The  standard  remained  unchanged  for  silver  in 
England  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  year 
l8i6.  One  pound  of  silver  of  the  fineness  of  ii  oz.  2  dwt, 
was  coined  during  all  that  period  into  ^3  2s.  od.  stg.  The^-e 
were  therefore  5,328  grains  of  pure  silver  in  62s.  stg.,  and  the 
dollar  contained  385  grains  pure.  The  proportionate  value 
of  the  dollar  is  then  easily  seen  to  have  been  4s.  5  4/5  pre- 
cisely, and  as,  at  that  time,  the  standard  value  of  silver  was 
in  reality  less  than  its  commercial  value,  4s.  6d.  was  fixed 
upon  by  the  Statute.  This  was  practically  underrating  the 
dollar,  and  as  fast  as  they  arrived  in  England  they  were  sold 
as  specie  and  exported. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  par  of  4s.  6d.  stg.  to  the  dollar 
became  a  fixed  standard,  to  which  all  American  values  could  be 
referred.  And  such  it  has  continued  during  164  years  down 
to  the  present  day,  for  this  is  PAR,  or  $4.44  to  the  ^  sterling. 
It  is  sometimes  called  old  par — it  is  the  par  with  which  all 
our  books  of  exchange  tables  commence — the  par  upon  which 
all  our  calculations  are  based,  from  Montreal  to  New  Orleans. 
The  present  legal  par  in  Canada  is  a  9/4%  premium  on  that 
par.     The  Spanish  dollar  has  changed,  the  British  silver 
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coins  have  changed,  and  the  currencies  of  America  have 
fluctuated,  but  the  par  of  1707  remains  yet  as  the  one  fixed 
point  in  the  sea  of  confusion. 

We  come  now  to  revolutionary  time^.  The  extraordinary 
expedients  of  the  Revokitionary  Cont^ress  are  among  the 
best  known  incidents  of  history.  The  war  was  fought  on 
the  American  side  with  paper  money  up  to  the  time  when 
the  French  expedition  under  Rochambcau  landed,  and 
brought  the  specie  which  was  as  necessary  to  success  as 
bayonets.  It  woujd  be  tedious  to  narrate  the  steps  by  whic^i 
th(*  Continental  money  depreciated  to  1000  to  i — until  it 
finally  disappeared.'  The  leading  spirits  of  the  Revolution 
saw  |h£,  necessity  of  laying  a\dil-ect  war  tax,  but  they  could 
not  obrain  the  consent  of  Congress.  "  Do  you  think,"  said 
a  member  of  Congress  (quoted  by  Greene;  Historical  stud- 
ies) "that  I  will  consent  to  tax  my  constituents,  when  we 
can  send  to  the  printers  and  get  as  mucli  money  as  we  want.-'" 
The  farmer  who  refused  to  take  this  money  for  his  produce 
was  treated  as  a  traitor,  and  had  his  property  taken  from 
him  for  his  disloyalty,  but  no  enactment  could  keep  it  from 
depreciating.  Meantime  the  presses  of  the  different  States 
teemed  with  issues  of  their  own  during  the  war,  and  up  to 
the  period  of  the  full  consolidation  of  the  Union  in  1790. 
Their  paper  added  to  the  volume  of  the  currency  and  to  the 
uttei  confusion  of  values. 

Immediately  after  peace  was  declared  the  efforts  of  all 
thinking  men  were  turned  towards  consolidating  the  Union, 
and  for  several  years  the  proposed  Constitution  was  discuss- 
ed in  every  town  and  hamlet.  But  even  then  the  lurking 
attachment  to  paper  money  was  evident.  Some  of  the 
States  were  unwilling  to  resign  the  right  of  issue,  and  it  was 
not  until  1790  that  Rhode  Island  joined  the  Union,  and  its 
citizens  finally  relinquished  their  cherished  habit  of  paying 
their  debts  in  paper.  The  State  Governments  were  forbidden 
by  the  new  Constitution  to  make  an)^thing  but  gold  and  sil- 
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ver  a  legal  tender,  or  to  issue  Bills  of  Credit.  Inconvertible 
paper  money  from  that  period  disappeared  in  America,  until 
the  Federal  Government,  exercising  a  power  not  apparent  in 
the  Constitution,  repeated,  in  our  own  times,  the  experiment 
with  happier  results. 

■  So  soon  as  the  new  Constitution  began  to  work,  it  was,  of 
course,  necessary  to  provide  a  revenue,  and  to  fix  values. 
The  first  Congress  in  1789  pa.ssed  an  Act  imposing  Custom 
duties.  By  this  Act  the  pound  sterling  was  valued  at  $4.44, 
or  4s.  6d.  stg.  to  the  dollar.  Thus  the  old  par  of  Queen 
Anne  was  restored,  and  the  rate  was  called  Federal  currency, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  various  State  currencies.  Still, 
there  was  no  Federal  coinage,  and  coins  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  taken  at  the  Custom  Houses  at  a  statutory  value. 
In  1792  Congress  organized  the  United  States  mint,  per- 
mitting the  circulation  of  the  foreign  coins  for  three  years 
longer,  until  the  new  national  coinage  should  be  ready,  and 
establishing  the  national  standards — the  Eagle  to  be  count- 
ed at  $10,  and  to  contain  270  grains  of  gold  of  the  fineness 
of  22  carats,  and  the  dollar  to  contain  416  grains  of  silver 
892.4  thousandths  fine. 

Changes  in  the  currencies  of  Spain,  of  England,  and  of 
America  now  concurred  to  disturb  the  par  of  $4.44.  In 
1772  the  fineness  of  the  Spanish  dollar  had  fallen  from  11- 
I2ths  to  io^-i2His.  In  I774silverhad  ceased  to  be  a  legal 
tender  in  England  (in  sums  over  ^^"25)  excepting  at  the  rate 
of  5  s.  2d.  an  ounce.  The  exchange  between  America  and 
England  was  thenceforward  regulated  by  the  intrinsic  value 
of  their  gold  coins  alone,  a  change  which  became  more  ap- 
parent in  18 16,  when  England  adopted  the  gold  standard 
exclusively,  and  made  her  silver  coins  tokens  only  by  coin- 
ing the  same  weight  of  silver  into  66s.,  which  had  previously 
(since  the  year  1666)  been  coined  into  62s.  The  average 
value  of  the  dollar  of  Spanish  and  American  coinage  in 
i/'95>  1798  and  1803  vvas  4s.  4d.  stg.,  calculated  at  the  Mint 
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rate  of  5s.  2d.  sterling  per  ounce.  In  other  words  the  par  of 
exchange  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  was  3^  premium  on  old 
par.  The  Federal  dollar  remaind  unchanged  untill  1837, 
when  it  was  reduced.  The  weight  was  made  412^  grains, 
and  the  fineness  9/10  ths  ;  since  that  time  the  dollar  has  not 
been  altered.  In  1853  the  half  dollars  and  smaller  coins 
were  still  further  reduced,  but  without  afi"ecting  the  exchan- 
ges, for,  as  before  stated,  all  estimations  of  exchange  after 
1793  should  be  made  on  gold  and  not  on  silver  standard. 

In  order  then  to  ascertain  the  various  changes  of  new  par 
since  the  revolution,  the  gold  currency  of  Englanc!  must  be 
considered.  This  had  been  fixed  by  advice  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  1717,  and  has  ever  since  remained  unchanged. 
One  pound  of  gold,  of  22  parts  pure  to  2  alloy  was,  and  is 
yet,  coined  into  £46  14s.  6d. ;  but  the  Eagle,  the  standard 
American  gold  coin,  has  undergone  three  changes  as  follows: — 

Value  of  the  Eagle  compared  with  the  Sovereign. 


Date. 

Weight, 

Fineness. 

Weight  of 
Fine  Gold. 

Value 

8tg. 

Par, 

Valu^;  of  Sov- 
ereign in  U.S. 

1792 
1834 
1837 

270  gr. 
258  gr. 
258  gr. 

Same. 

890     - 
loooX 

900 
1000 

247>^gr. 
232     gr. 
232.2  gr. 

43s.  9d. 
4is.J^ 
41s.  }i 

27^ 

9^ 

99/16 

457  ^stg. 
4.87;^stg. 
4.S7£stg. 

It  therefore  clearly  appears  how  the  present  par  of  ex- 
change became  fixed  at  so  large  a  premium  upon  the  old 
par  of  Queen  Anne. 

These  changes  in  the  value  of  the  United  States  coinage 
affected  in  course  of  time  the  legal  par  of  the  loyal  colonies. 
The  currency  of  Canada  was  for  a  long  period  in  great  con- 
fusion, for  having  no  Colonial  coinage,  the  coins  of  all  na- 
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tlons  passed  at  values  fixed  by  Statute  with  little  apparent 
relation  to  intrinsic  value.  The  first  Statute  is  that  of  1777. 
In  1795  the  Customs  Act  declares  that  ;^5,ooo  stg.  is  equi- 
valent to  ;^5,555  IIS.  i/^d.  currency.  The  old  par  of  1707 
was  evidently  then  the  legal  par.  In  1808  a  Currency  Act 
was  passed  enumerating  the  most  common  coins — these 
were  French  coins,  remaining  from  the  period  of  French 
rule,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coins,  British  coins,  and  United 
States  coins.  The  guinea  (21s.  stg.)  was  valued  at  23s.  4d. 
currency,  the  is,  stg.  at  is.  id.,  the  Eagle  at  50s.,  and  the 
Spanish  and  Am.erican  dollar  at  5s.  Thus  the  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  the  currency  at  old  par  when  reckoned  in 
English  coins,  and  at  2^  prem.  (or  American  par)  when 
reckoned  in  United  St?.tes  coins.  For  if  the  guinea  (21s.) 
was  worth  only  23s.  46.  currency,  the  eagle,  which  at  that 
time  was  of  intrinsic  value  for  43s.  9d.  stg.,  could  be  worth 
only  48s.  7d.  currency,  instead  of  50s.  as  enacted.  The 
shilling  sterling  was  undervalued  as  regards  the  dollar  in  the 
same  ratio.  This  seems  to  have  had  the  very  natural  effect 
of  driving  all  the  British  coins  out  of  circulation,  and  in 
1825  an  Imperial  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  fixing  the 
value  of  the  dollar  al  4s.  4d.  stg.  in  British  silver  coin,  and 
making  provision  for  the  introduction  into  the  colonies  of 
British  silver  hi  large  quantities,  by  means  of  the  Commis- 
sariat, and  ordering  that  such  coin  should  pass  at  its  nominal 
value  as  in  England.  These  regulations  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  effect,  for  in  that  same  year  the  value  of  the 
shilling  was  raised  in  Upper  Canada  to  is.  2d.  currency.  In 
1836  the  same  Province  again  raised  the  value  of  the  shilling, 
stg,  to  IS,  3d.  currency,  and  also  fixed  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling  at  24s.  4d.,  assimilating  the  legal  par  to  the  change 
of  1834  iri  the  United  States  par,  but  over-valuing  the  sterl- 
ing shilling. 

An  efibrt  was  made  in  1839  by  both  Provinces  to  remedy 
this  anomaly,  but  the  bills  passed  failed  to  receive  the  Royal 
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assent,  and  it  became  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  United  Canada  in  1841  to  remedy  the  confusion. 
The  par  of  24s.  4d.  to  the  £  stg.  was  retained,  but  the  sil- 
ver was  reduced  to  its  proper  proportionate  value,  and  could 
only  be  used  as  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  50s.  curren- 
cy. The  convenience  of  easy  reckoning  and  the  competition 
of  traders  still  kept  up  the  current  value  of  the  British  shil- 
ling to  IS.  3d.  in  spite  of  the  Act,  and  the  currency  gradu- 
ally became  overloaded  with  British  silver. 

The  subsequent  changes  in  our  currency  are  too  recent  to 
require  much  notice.  The  dollar  which  in  1841  had  been, 
raised  to  5s.  id.  was  reduced  in  1850  to  Ss.  And  in  1851 
the  decimal  system  displaced  the  intricate  and  cumbrous 
denominations  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  Every  reader 
will  recall  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  pouring  of  all 
the  United  States  silver  coinage  into  our  already  overloaded 
silver  currency,  and  the  various  expedients  vainly  resorted 
to  for  relief  until  the  effectual  remedy  of  the  present  finance 
minister  was  applied.  The  Act  of  1854  fixed  our  currency 
on  its  present  basis,  confirming  the  par  of  1841  of  $4.86,^, 
or  24s.  4d.  currency  to  the  £  stg.  or  9^  ^  premium  on  the 
par  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American  colon- 
ies and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  Canadian  par  has 
left  but  two  anomalous  currencies  among  the  English  speak- 
ing people  of  this  continent.  In  Newfoundland  the  par  of 
4.80  to  the  £,  or  8%  premium  prevails,  and  the  little  Island 
of  Prinee  Edward  still  rejoices  in  the  enormous  premium  of 
35/^  %,  or  30s.  to  the  pound  stg.  We  may  surely  hope  that 
the  time  will  shortly  arrive  when,  not  only  these  anomalies 
will  disappear,  but  when  the  mother  country  will  adopt  a 
decima'  system  which  will  facilitate  computation,  and  thus 
increase  trade  with  all  her  children  throughout  the  world. 


V 


